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J?UDGE not to6 harshly now, my friends, 
But lenient be with me, 
For I am but a novice yet. 
As you will plainly see. 

Most of my writing I have done 
When business hours were past. 
And I, on leisure's mighty sea, 
Have been at evening cast 

I felt that I had got the power. 
If but to write I tried, 
And so I felt in duty bound. 
To set some time aside. 

And having gained encouragement 
From friends both kind and true, 
I've now resolved, that, if I can, 
I'll show my scraps to you. 

And so I ask that you will look, 
With candour on the same, 
And think I write to pass my time, 
And not to borrow fame. 
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THE FATHERLAND. 



J^I^HE German still clings to the old river Rhine, 

And says to the foe, it shall never be thine ! 

Our fathers paid dear for the long-treasured prize, 

And is't likely, that we in defence shall not rise ? — 

Not rise in defence of our dear native land, 

The home of our childhood and birth. 

Made sacred to us by the memory 

Of those who have quitted this earth ? 

Our maxim is Peace, and she ever had reigned. 

If the bloodthirsty tyrant our land had not claimed ; 

But now he has come, with his war-waging band. 

Our life's blood we'll give for the dear Fatherland. 
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MY DIARY. 

W WRITE this book with the intent 

To see how I my time have spent, 

And so it answers me full well, 

As all within will plainly telL 

Recorded in its leaves, you'll find 

The facts that most attract my mind ; 

Good deeds and bad herein I place. 

That I may have them face to face. 

One day's perhaps with gloom o'ercast, 

With thoughts of those whoVe breathed their last ; 

Others in mirth you'll find I spent. 

When every thought breathed sweet content. 

Time, you know, on swiftest wing, 

Rideth forth his darts to fling ; 

Then use him now, while yet you may, 

For but a moment here we stay. 

This book thus shows to me quite clear, 

The end is swiftly drawing near ; 

And when herein no more I write, 

I pray you, keep my book in sight. 

And profit well froni what you see 

Was written 'gainst each day by me. 



SONG. 

(^ CHIEF of Nature's gifts ! to thee, 
I gladly bend my ear, 
For thou alone, in deep distress. 
My drooping heart canst cheer. 

Thou bearest joy to every clime 
That mortal man hath trod. 
And bidd'st him join the theme sublime. 
And praise his Maker, God. 

Thy voice is heard in sweet Spring time, 
When birds commence their lay. 
In Summer, too, we hear thee still. 
From voices 'mongst the hay. 

As to his work the reaper goes. 
In Autumn's dewy mom. 
He bids his heart burst forth in song. 
Whilst walking through the com. 



SONG. 

When Winter's snows lie on the ground, 
And chilly North winds blow, 
We still can hear the merry song 
Of school-boys in the snow. 

Then hail to thee, thou muse sublime ! 
Chief fount of man's delight. 
Who, like a messenger divine, 
Canst put his grief to flight. 




FRANCE. 

^fS^AS it ambition led thy sons 

To covet other soil, 
Than that on which they love so well 
To labour and to toil 1 

Or was it thought of days gone by, 

And battles nobly won, 
That made them raise again the lance, 

And mount the dreaded gun ? 

For months thy gallant sons have fought, 

To drive the foeman back ; 
But he, alas ! too strong for thee. 

Now hangs about thy back. 

Behold ! e'en now he comes in sight. 

With all his dread array 
Of men all ready arm'd to fight. 

To conquer, and to slay. 



FRANCE. 

We see before them fruitful fields, 

In heavenly beauty smile, 
We see behind once happy homes 

Heaped in a shapeless pile. 

At mom, the ground was virgin white, 
Where lay the untrodden snow, 

At mid-day, when the sun shone bright, 
Brave blood began to flow. 

At even, when the sun went down, 
Some thousands then lay dead, 

And soon the moonbeams plainly showed 
The snow all stained red — 

Stain'd with the blood of those who fought 

Their coimtry to defend, 
And who, in fighting for her cause. 

Had met the soldier's end. 

A horrid sight 't must be to see 

Their mangled bodies lie — 
Distorted images of Him, 

Who reigns in Peace on high. 



MY MOTHER. 

^(XyTHO first bestowed on me her love, 

When helpless there I lay, 
A gem of perfect purity, 
That God had given away 1 
My Mother. 

Who dandled me upon her knee, 

Ere I had strength to walk ? 
Who smiled so lovingly on me. 

Ere yet I'd learned to talk 1 
My Mother. 

Who held me up when, on my feet. 

In vain I tried to stand ? 
Whose name was first I could repeat. 

When speech I could command 1 
My Mother. 

Who called me to her side each night. 
Ere putting me to rest, 



MV MOTHER. 

To hear my infant lips recite 
The prayer that she loved best 1 
My Mother. 

Who led me by the hand to school, 

Ere I could go alone, 
And told me to obey its rule, 

Or pleasure there*d be none ? 
My Mother. 

Who, when entering on Hfe's road, 

Gave me such good advice. 
And bade me, ere I answered yes, 

Think o'er the question twice 1 
My Mother. 

Who, when sickness bowed me down, 
Watched by with sleepless eye. 

And bade me place my trust in Him 
Who watches from on high ? 
My Mother. 

Whom, when Nature's strength is spent, 
• Should I now strive to cheer. 
With thoughts of that bright world above 
Where she must soon appear ? 
My Mother. 



lO 



MV MOTHER. 



Oh ! who can fill my Mother's place, 
When God shall call her home, 

To dwell with Him in brighter realms, 
Where sorrows never come ? 
No other. 
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HAIL TO THE MERRY SPRING TIME. 

^feiAIL to the merry merry Spring time ! 
That gladdens every heart 
With rays of glowing sunshine, 
That bid our cares depart. 

Hail to the merry merry Spring time ! 
That brings to life each tree, 
Whose heart has spumed the wintry blast, 
Again to blossom free. 

Hail to the merry merry Spring time ! 
That tunes each warbler's voice 
To pipe again the well-known lay, 
That makes us all rejoice. 

Hail to the merry merry Spring time ! 
Sweet season of the year. 
That drives away old Winter's frosts, 
And bids the flowers appear. 

Come, tune your voice, and sing aloud 
A welcome to the Spring ; 
Till every hill and dale resounds. 
The chorus that we sing. 




BRADGATE OAKS. 

cAREWELL ! ye gnarled and sturdy oaks, 
Beneath whose boughs iVe spent 
The happiest hours of all my Ufe, 
That God has kindly lent. 
A thousand years youVe braved the storm, 
Nor seem to tremble yet, 
Whilst the strong hands that planted you. 
Their common fate have met. 
Could you but tell of days gone by. 
And sights that you have seen. 
Since first you left your mossy beds 
Amongst the grass so green, 
Hundreds would gather round your trunks. 
To hear the wondrous tale, 
Of warriors, marching out to fight, 
All clad in iron mail ; 

And England's Queen, who sought 'neath you, 
To hide firom morning sun. 
And cruel hands, that shed her blood. 
Ere yet her task was done. 



BRADGATE OAKS, 13 

Let us thank God that we are blest 

With peace our sires ne'er knew. 

Now, where the war-horse may have stood, 

The sportive fawn we view. 

No longer roused by clank of arms, 

Serenely now they play. 

From mom till noon, till later eve, 

On each succeeding day. 

The hall, that you were set to grace. 

Is falling fast away, 

And every day, and every hour, • 

But speeds with its decay. 

Should God be pleased to spare my life, 

I hope to walk again 

Beneath your proud gigantic forms, 

That spurn the yoke of men. 

How strange it seems to gaze on you. 

Still budding fresh and green. 

Whilst not a form that viewed your youth 

Now on the earth is seen. 

May be, when we have passed away, 

You still will bud the same, 

And ages yet unborn may sing 

Your never-dying fame. 



{ 
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^^i^HAT music's that awakes my ear? 
It comes not from the earth, 
It sounds to come from out the clouds, 
But whence can it have birth 1 
I see no bird above my head, 
No human being by, 
It's surely not an angel's voice. 
That sounds to me so nigh. 
And still I hear sweet music. 
It sounds to draw more near ; 
I look above, and soon I see 
A tiny speck appear ; — 
A tiny speck within the clouds, 
Scarce seen by naked eye ; 
Who'd ever think a little bird. 
Would dare to soar so high ? 
I wait A little longer. 
And soon I plainly see 



THE LARK. 15 

The fluttering of two tiny wings 

Now fast approaching me. 

I step behind a hawthorn bush, 

To watch where she descends; 

Down, down, she comes, just like a stone, 

And lights amongst her friends. 

Mom, noon, and eve, I watch that bird ; 

She sings the whole day long. 

And ever singing soars on high. 

The sunbeams all among. 

'However high she seems to soar 

She leaves not fer the place 

Where first I heard the music sweet 

My heart did then embrace. 

Ere long they came to cut the grass, 

Near where the bird sought rest. 

And there, as I expected. 

They found a little nest. 

Within that nest, so snug and warm, 

Four Httle fledglings lay ; 

I fetched a cage, and placed them in, 

But took them not away. 

I watched the old birds come and go 

To that place many a day. 

And when they ceased, I went to look, 

But all had gone away. 



1 6 THE LARK, 

\ moved the cage, and wondered oft 

« 

Where my young birds had gone ; 

Had wicked boys stolen them away 

Or had they only flown ? 

I still can hear the old bird sing 

So freely in the cloud, 

And feel as though she's thanking me 

For kindness I've bestowed. 

But when cold winds begin to blow, 

I then shall miss her too. 

For as the Autumn fades away. 

She'll also pass from view ; 

And when cold Winter comes at last, 

And binds the fields in frost, 

I shall not know if she lives on. 

Or is for ever lost. 

But when the Spring again comes round. 

And daisies we behold, 

I soon shall know if she has braved 

The winter drear and cold ; 

For as of old, if yet she lives. 

Her voice I then shall hear, 

And not alone, for she will bring 

Her young ones me to cheer. 

* * * * 

iVe learned what blessings kindness brings. 



THE LARK. 

Though only shown to birds, 
And the joy that I myself have feh 
I can't express in words. 
Blessings on you, little birds ! 
May you still freely rise. 
To warble forth your joyous song 
To us from out the skies. 




THE INVALID'S FAREWELL. 

Farewell to thee, Old England ! 
It pains me thus to speak ; 
Think not I go to other lands, 
For wealth alone to seek : — 



It is disease that bids me go, 

To seek a warmer clime, 

Where I may gain again the strength 

Which once in youth was mine. 

I fear I ne'er shall join again 
Amid the joyous band 
That daily treads thy busy streets. 
My own, my native land. 

Perhaps my voyage o'er the seas 
May strengthen me again ; 
For oft, 'tis said, the briny air, 
Does good to sickly men. 



THE TNVALIiyS FAREWELL. 

I'U strive to cheer my heart once more 
With thoughts of brighter days, 
When I'U return to thee once more, 
And end at home my days. 

Farewell ! farewell I thou blessed land ; 
Our vessel ploughs the wave, 
Now to my God I leave the rest, 
And pray that He may save. 





MY BIRTHDAY. 



^^i-GAIN my birthday calls to me, 
My childhood's happy hours, 
When in the fields I loved to stray, 
To pluck the simple flowers. 

Such pleasures then belonged to me 
As kings but rarely see. 
When e*en the simplest floweret bore 
A special charm for me. 

But now those days have passed away, 
And worldly troubles seize 
The mind which, so few years ago. 
The smallest thing would please. 

May be, as I still older grow, 
My pleasures will increase, 
Until my pilgrimage below 
For evermore must cease. 



MY BIRTHDA Y. 

And then my soul shall mount on high, 
To meet its Maker, God, 
And join in hymns of praise with those, 
Who this vain earth have trod. 

A glorious buthday '11 then be mine. 
When those who've gone before 
Will haste, in joy, to welcome me 
To that celestial shore. 





THE SOLDIER TO HIS HORSE. 

An incident during the recent Franco-German War. 

(?il^ ^V gallant steed, that oft hast borne, 
Victorious through the fight, 
Thy loving master's warlike form, — 
We're captives ta'en to night. 

Thou'st borne me where the bursting shell 
Cast sad destruction round, 
And where thy master, hand to hand, 
Smote foeman to the ground. 

When glittering bayonets, fixed before 
Thy bright and fiery eye, 
Showed clearly to our comrades all 
That some of us must die. 

Thou didst not flinch, but when the sound 

Of bugle note was heard. 

Then ever ready thou wert found 

T* obey thy master's word. 



THE SOLDIER TO HIS HORSE. 23 

Defeated we have been before, 
But never captive led, 
And ere the foe shall bridle thee 
This hand thy blood shall shed. 

The order's given, all prisoners leave 
By early train at mom ; 
All horses must be left behind. 
In our own ranks to form. 

Soon as I heard this order given, 
I strove to find my way 
To where I last had seen thee tied, 
On that disastrous day ; 

And now, my steed, the hour has come 
When thou and I must part ; 
I'll humbly kiss my trusty blade. 
Then plunge it to thy heart. 

Then shall I know the foeman's hand 
Ne'er held thy bridle rein. 
Nor urged thee on, to trample o'er 
The friends that foe had slain. 

It grieves me sore to take the life 
Of one I hold so dear. 



24 THE SOLDIER TO HIS HORSE, 

But my own hand shall be thy death, 
My native land thy bier. 

I'll stand beside until thou'rt dead, 
And take a last farewell ; 
Then, by the foeman borne away, 
A captive I must dwell. 

Farewell ! farewell ! my noble friend ; 
For ever now we part, 
But thy fond name will ever be 
Engraved upon my heart. 





LOVE. 

•^^ HAT is love ? 'tis heavenly essence, 
Dwelling in each mortal breast ; 
Every creature owns its presence, 
Thereby showing all are blest 

God is love, so speak the Scriptures, 
And his works all prove *tis true ; 
E'en the smallest thing in nature, 
God for ever keeps in view. 

Wouldst thou trace this pure affection 
Scattered all the world around ? 
Thou needst not look, but for a moment, 
Anywhere it may be found : 

In the cottage, in the palace. 
Love is ever found the same ; 
On the rich and on the humble 
Holds, alike, a welcome claim. 



26 LOVE, 

See yon village maiden walking, 
Blithely singing, as she goes 
Down the pathway, through the corn-field, 
Why so happy, each one knows. 

Mark yon farmstead, in the distance ; 
At its gate you^U shortly spy 
One who hastes to meet his true love. 
Where no village lads are nigh. 

It matters not, or poor or rich. 
Love's content in any state ; 
Hearts *t has bound in true affection 
Nought on earth can separate. 

Love is beauteous, love is comely. 
In our heavenly Father's sight ; 
Joy it bears wherever planted, 
Hearts it fills with pure delight 

Then let us all love one another. 
Helping each one, as we can ; 
Imitating Christ our Saviour, 
Who, through love, did die for man. 



CUPID AND THE BACHELOR. 



^LS Cupid was taking 

A journey one day, 

He spied a lone bachelor 

Plodding his way. 
" Good morning," quoth Cupid ; 
" What ails thee, my lad, 

That, on summer's gay morning, 

Thou'rt looking so sad 1" 
"Why ask me such question?" 

The lone one replied ; 
" I'm as happy as thou. 

And much older beside." 
" Nay, nay," echoed Cupid, 
" In that thou dost lie. 

For thou, my good fellow. 

Art younger than I. 

I dwelt on this earth 

Before thou wert born. 
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• 

And clearly remember 
That very same mom. 
I know what 'tis ails thee ; 
Thy very ways show 
Thou bearest a heart 
That beats heavy and slow \ 
But I honestly tell thee, 
Just take my advice — 
And I'll render thee happy 
For hfe, in a trice." 

" Well," quoth the lone one, 

" Just tell me, I pray. 
What makes thee so happy, 
And merry alway." 
When Cupid thus saw 
He found himself wrong, 
He proposed they the subject 
Should further prolong ; 
To which the old bachelor 
Quickly replied, 

" Then we'll argue the facts 
I so lately denied ; 
If thou'rt older than I, 
How is it thy face 
Of sorrow's deep footprint 
Ne'er beareth a trace 1 " 
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Then Cupid made answer, 
" I care not for sorrow ; 

If I'm wounded to-day, 

I*m healed by to-morrow." 
" Then who is thy doctor f 

The lone one did say. 
" My doctor," quoth Cupid, 
" Is with me alway ; 

I'm never alone, 

There dwells in my heart 

A spirit from Heaven, 

Which of me forms a part ; 

If thou wouldst be like me, 

Thou needst but allow 

Me to breathe in thy heart 

That's so heavy and slow. 

With magic 'twill rise. 

And kindle anew 

The small spark of love, 1 

Which will soon come to view." 

Then the lone one replied. 

Giving Cupid consent, 

To do as he chose 

If he'd make him content. 

So Cupid just breathed 

In the heart that was dead. 



CUPID AND THE BACHELOR. 

And its cares and its sorrows 

Immediately fled; 

And the face that bore sorrow's 

Deep footprints before. 

Now beameth with joy. 

As in childhood of yore. 





THE IVY. 
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the Ivy still clings to the old ruined gate, 
Thus faithfully I'll cling to thee ; 
No sorrow, no joy, be it little or great, 
Shall banish thy presence from me. 

Alike faithful in storm and in sunshine is he. 
Though the storms and the winds whistle by ; 
He leaves not his friend to do battle alone. 
But clings to him, e'en though he die. 

Thus let our affections together entwine. 
And whether in sunshine or rain, 
In sorrow, in joy, in health, or disease, 
Like the Ivy, still faithful remain. 



ACROSTIC. 

J5EIHESE lines at length contain my name, 

Have patience now, and mind it ; 

Oft may you read them o'er in vain, 

Most certain still to find it. 

A name I bear you know fiiU well, 

Still rarely by you seen ; 

For I, like others, yet must wait 

Awhile, to gain esteem. 

Read the foremost letter in each line, 

Repeat them one by one. 

And soon a name you'll plainly see. 

Reads clearly all along. 

Just try again, you'll then succeed. 

Unless you're mighty dull, 

No trouble's in it, if you look. 

It's written out in fiilL 

Of course it is, and so you see, 

Reading makes you think of me. 




AUTUMN. 

]fetAIL ! queen of the seasons, 
Right welcome art thou, 
With thy gentle winds shaking 
The leaves from the bough. 

Tis pleasant, in Summer, 
To lie on the grass. 
Overcome with the heat, 
A few moments to pass. 

But lovelier still 

In the Autumn to stroll 

Where the wheat and the barley 

Unceasingly roll, 

Like a vast sheet of water. 
Disturbed by the wind, 
Incessantly striving 
Its level to find. 

D 
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Or to take in the evening 
A walk in the field, 
And view the rich tints 
The ripe harvest can 3deld. 

The Sun sinking slowly 
From labour to rest, 
Now casts his last rays 
On the clouds of the West; 

And the harvest moon rising, 
Now peeps o'er the hill, 
Overladen with beauty, 
Her task to fiilfil. 

Oh ! this is the season. 
That calls to the mind 
Our infinite Father, 
All loving and kind : 

For it tells imto all 
The bright summer has gone. 
And the dark nights of Winter 
Are fast coming on. 

Then list to its voice, 
As you journey along, 



A UTUMN, 

And let it remind you 
You cannot stay long. 

The Autumn of life 
Thus speaks to us all, 
And bids us prepare 
To receive the last call. 

To pass from this earth 
To the mansions above, 
Where sorrow and anguish 
Are swallowed in love. 



35 
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MUSIC. 

"^^HAT is music ? 'tis the blending, 
Of such sounds as harmonise, 
And, whilst still they give us pleasure. 
Bid our noblest feelings rise. 

'Tis scattered wide, o'er all the earth. 
Alike from East to West : 
The rich, the poor, all share alike 
The music God has blest; 

There's music in the ocean's roar. 
If we but turn an ear 
To catch the strains that waft across 
Its surface broad and clear. 



Or stand at evening on its shores. 
The tide still flowing back, 
And hear its hurrying o'er the stones. 
Embedded in its track. 
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There's music in the sweet Spring time, 
When birds commence their lay, 
And warble forth their sweetest song 
Ere yet 'tis break of day. 

Or sweeter music can man find 
Than that the Summer brings, 
When Nature, in a chorus full. 
From mom till evening sings % 

There's music in the harvest-home. 
When Autumn yields her gold, 
And young and old together shout 
In voices clear and bold. 

When wintry winds are blowing cold. 
And ponds are frozen o'er, 
A joyous sound comes through the air, 
And mingles in their roar. 

The ice bends gaily 'neath its load 
Of young hearts blithe and firee, 
And echoes forth a gladsome sound 
T' accompany their glee. 

In fact, each season brings its train 
Of music, mirth, and song, 



To cheer us on our lonely way 
Whilst journeying along. 

Then why should man refuse to join 
The Muse's meiry train t 
When Nature's gifts, in every part 
Its wondrous powers procUum. 
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THE SWALLOW. 

^^i,H, foolish bird ! why linger here, 
When all thy friends have gone 
Across the seas to warmer climes, 
To flit beneath the sun % 

Thou little know'st the punishment 
Which thou must undergo 
For staying with us here so long 
When Nature bids thee go. 

The Summer sun with insect life 
Fills the wide fields of air, 
And thus supplies thee, day by day, 
With rich and dainty fare. 

But when the Autumn comes at length 
These insects disappear, 
And so no food remains for thee. 
Then pray why tarry here % 

Thou canst not live without some food, 
And therefore soon must know, 
What 'tis to die a hungered's death, 
'Tis certain, sure but slow. 




THE WOUNDED CALF.* 

JplWAS Autumn, and the morning sun 
Had scarcely shown his face, 
Through the gentle mist which overhung 
The calm sequestered place. 

Some deer were grazing 'neath the trees, 
Nor deeming danger nigh, 
When suddenly they heard a crack, 
And death did past them fly. 

A calf was grazing near the rest. 
At which he aimed his dart. 
But failed to send it deep enough 
To strike a vital part. 

The old hind quickly gazed around. 

And wondrous soon perceived 

Her young calfs neck, bedaubed with blood. 

From the wound which it received. 

* Calf, a young red deer. 



THE WOUNDED CALF, 

She stayed not then to dress the wound, 
But led her charge away, 
And when a safer distance off 
Did then her love display. 

She licked the blood from off the wound. 
Whilst still they held their way, 
And with unwearied patience tried 
The blood-red stream to stay. 

Such scenes as this can scarcely fail 
To touch the hardest heart. 
When thus a poor dumb animal 
So nobly plays its part. 
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TO-MORROW. 

JlElO-MORROW, did I hear thee say? 
To-morrow '11 never come, 
Now is the time, the day, the hour. 
When duty must be done. 

This life's so short and full of change, 
So swiftly time rolls on, 
That we must make our hay to-day. 
Before the night comes on. 

To-morrow I'll begin to save, 
The spendthrift often says. 
And still, from day to day, goes on 
In all his wicked ways. 

If you've a fault you wish to shun. 
Don't till to-morrow stay, 
But with a firm, determined will. 
For battle arm to-day. 



TO-MORROW, 

You'd better slay the foe at once, 
And know that he is dead, 
Than have him haunt you all the night, 
Whilst sleeping on yotir bed. 

And him again you need not fear, 
If you will but stand fast, 
For, though he tempt you every way, 
You're sure to win at last. 

Defer not till to-morrow, then. 
What you can do to-day, 
For bear in mind, 
You'll never find 
Advantage in delay. 
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THE WEDDING DAY. 

• 

Jil^HE morning was fair when the loved one was led 
From her home in the wood to the church to be wed; 
No daughter of knight or of noble was she, 
But a gentleman's daughter of highest degree. 
A few bitter tears made their way to her eye, 
When the hour of departure thus swiftly drew nigh ; 
For it pained her to leave the fond home of her birth, 
To her, p'rhaps the dearest of places on earth ; 
But when they departed, and slippers were thrown, 
As a sign of good luck, which they hoped to be shown, 
Her friends bade her drive all sad thoughts from her 

view. 
And think of her lover, still faithful and true. 
She obeyed them at once, and soon put to flight 
The unwelcome intruders that deadened her sight. 
And when they arrived at the village church-door, 
Her face wore the smile that fond lovers adore. 
They knelt at the altar, and vowed from their heart. 
That naught upon earth their affections should part, 
And then hastened home, with their hearts full of glee, 
As happy a couple as ever you'll see. 



HYMN. 

i^^NE there is, enthroned on high, 
Far from reach of mortal eye, 
Where bright spirits freely move. 
Whose sole work is praise and love. 

Gathered there will be the blest. 
Who on earth have done their best 
To fulfil their Maker's laws, 
And died fighting for his cause ; 

There will be around his throne 
Children, who no sin, have known. 
Singing, in one glorious strain, 
Jesus Christ did children claim. 

Aged parents will be there. 
Who have suffered pain and -care ; 
There will all their troubles cease. 
In that blessed land of Peace. 
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HYMN. 

In that Heaven will be no pain, 
Nought to vex our souls again, 
But with angels we shall sing 
Lasting praises to our King. 

Let us then use life aright, 
That when we must meet his sight. 
We may with pure hearts exclaim. 
Lord ! we glory in thy name. 




1871 AND 1872. 

^W^E now stand round the death-bed side, 
Of Eighteen seventy-one : 
Make quick amends, bid foes be friends. 
For he will soon be gone. 

Let not his last hours be disturbed 
By sounds of strife and war, 
But let him breathe his last in peace, 
With nought his fame to mar ; 

For he has played full well his part 
With time upon the stage, 
So tear not down his laurels now, 
When turning dull with age ; 

Nor mourn his loss, his task is done, 
And he must pass away, 
That Seventy-two may next come on, 
His youthful part to play. 
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Expect not great things all at once, 
For, though he's been well trained, 
'Twill take a time to set things straight. 
And hear affairs explained. 

Let us a while our patience show. 
And help him all we can. 
And do our best to train him up 
A wise and steady man. 

Hush ! hush ! for here he comes ; 
Let mirth and song go round. 
To welcome in the new crowned year. 
With joy and gladsome sound. 

Hurrah ! hurrah ! right welcome now, 
With peace he comes in view, 
God bless us all, both great and small. 
And Eighteen seventy-two ! 




LEISURE THOUGHTS. 

C^)NE day as I sat at my desk, 
With nothing of moment to do, 

I called every thought to its post, 

Bidding each its own course to pursue ; 

They came as I bade them, and I 

Then asked how my time I should pass ; 

When efach gkve a different reply. 
And left me perplexed at the last : 

One asked me to take up my pen. 
And he would assist, all he could. 

If I'd only just write a few lines. 
To render them truthful and good. 

Another one said he preferred 
To spend a few minutes in ease, 

And if I would take his advice 

It was sure all the others to please. 

The next one then wanted to spend 
The few moments that he had to spare 

£ 
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In roaming about, as he chose, 
And building his castles in air. 

At first I allowed Him to ramble. 
And do as he wanted, but he. 

Instead of then letting me rest. 
Brought extra annoyance to me ; 

He wandered so far from my sight. 
And filled with such rubbish my head, 

That I bade him return to his post. 
And work with the others instead. 

I then took my paper and pen, 

As the first thought proposed I should do, 
And pulled all together, at once. 

So I soon brought these verses to view. 

Moral, 

Just take my advice : 

If you possibly can. 

Keep your thoughts altogether, 

And then you may weather 

The storms of the world, like a man,' 

For unity's strength, 

So you'll find out at length. 

And you'll wish you'd adopted the plan. 



SUGGESTIVE LINES. 

OME people wonder oft, no doubt, 
How poets choose a theme ; 
So I, though young, will name to you 
What I good subjects deem. 

They are not always daring deeds, 
That touch the poet's heart. 

And bid him draw his thoughts awhile 
From business apart. 

Some there are who love to write 

Of battles fought and won, 
And tell how bravely Britons fight, 

When once the strife's begun ; 

Or sing of that vast host, that once 
Essayed to cross the waves. 

And make old England's gallant sons, 
Crouch under them as slaves. 
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But when they neared the British Isles, 

A dreadfuL storm came on, 
And in a moment, so to speak. 

Their mighty fleet was gone. 

They knew not that beneath our seas. 

Such dreaded armies slept, 
As those on which their boasted ships. 

By sudden storm were swept. 

They stoved their sides, and quickly sank 

Into a watery grave. 
Long ere our noble countrymen. 

Could lend a hand to save. 

If you but train your mind aright, 

You very soon will learn. 
In meanest scenes of every day. 

True merit to discern. 

Go ramble through the woods at eve, 
When Summer's sun has set. 

And see if in sweet Nature's praise, 
No song you can beget. 

Or if some higher theme you'd choose, 
You need not far to roam. 
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But watch a Mother's tender care 
For those around your home. 

And see when sickness calls for help, 

How she gives up her rest, 
And yields all comfort in her power. 

To those that lie distressed. 

For days and nights she'll watch beside 

The charge she loves so well. 
And pray, if death bear it away, 

With Jesus it may dwell. 

In books you'll find a good supply. 

Of truths that move the heart, 
And wake that earnest longing wish 

Your feelings to impart 

But chief in Nature will you find. 

That sweet and endless store, 
Which ne'er consumes, though all men write 

Its praise from shore to shore. 

Then take at once your pen and try 

Your deepest thoughts to write, 
And if you but produce one verse, 

'Twill fill you with delight. 



SUGGESTIVE LINES. 

And then I'm sure youll try agjun, 

For it is bom in man , 
That with an inch he's not content. 

But yet must have a span. 

Know I myself do not profess 

To be a scholar bright, 
So please excuse the faults I make, 

When thus in rhyme I write. 




NATIONAL ARBITRATION. 




HAT thousands yearly might be saved, 
If every other nation, 
Would, like the Yankees and ourselves, 
Decide by arbitration. 

Why should they not 1 *tis very plain, 
*Twould save them vast expenses. 

And prove that men had come at last 
To something like their senses. 

As people learned some years ago, 

'Twas wrong to kill each other, 
And settle by a brother's death 

Some seeming wrong or other : 

So we have learned that it is wrong 

To war with any nation. 
When seeming wrongs can be put right 

By friendly arbitration. 
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How many lives had yet been spared, 
Had France and Prussia tried it ! 

Facts are so plain, it must come out, 
Howe'er they strive to hide it 

See mighty France — ^her palaces, 
By shot and shell all crumbled. 

O why should Christian nations now, 
Be by their neighbours humbled ! 

Pray let us all, as Christians, 

Implore each sister nation, 
That when she's wronged she will not fight, 

But ask for arbitration. 

In times of peace a nation seeks 

T' improve itself in learning, 
But when at war forgets this good. 

Its soul with vengeance burning. 

Like Britons then, let us all strive 

To aid the glorious plan. 
That we in future years may see 

Peace on earth, goodwill to man. 
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OLD ENGLAND. 

^^OU may boast of foreign countries, 

Of lands beyond the sea, 
There's nothing there that's half so dear 

'As England is to me. 

Some nations boast of richer fruits, 
And some of scenes more fair, 

And say there's nought in this my home 
That can with them compare. 

They say that golden-plumaged birds 
There fly from bush to bush ; 

But Where's the one that in its song 
Can match the English thrush % 

In science too they say that we 

Shall shortly be the last ; 
But, ere it's so, they'll have to grow 

In learning mighty fast. 

I heed them not, for well I know 

Old England still can boast 
Both hearts and brains as good as can 

Be found on any coast. 



VALENTINE. 

jfcF you think that I'm intruding, 
Now, in sending you these lines ; 

You must freely grant my pardon, 
For to day's St Valentine's. 

Though absent still I think of thee. 
Dost thou not turn one thought to me ? 



Lines written on receiving the above 
Couplet from a Friend. 

And didst thou think, though miles away, 

That I could e'er forget, 
A friend who was so kind to me 

The last time that we met ? 

The greatest distance earth can lend. 
True friends can never part ; 

For there's a cherished feeUng still 
Will linger round the heart. 



VALENTINE. 

No ! no ! I say, one thought alone, 

I cannot turn to thee, 
For all my thoughts will often stray. 

And bear me back to thee. 

I'm glad to know that I still claim 
A passing thought from you, 

For sweeter thoughts ne'er fill the breast. 
Than those of friendship true. 





UNITY. 

"^JCnITY is strength, they tell us, 

And I believe 'tis so, 
If men an evil would suppress, 

They hand in hand must go. 

A single thread of flax, we know. 

Will bear but little strain ; 
But thousands, nicely intertwined, 

Are strong as iron chain. 

A grain of powder counts for nought, 

To blast the giant rock. 
But grain on grain,. together piled, 

Man's puny labour mock. 

A drop of water, what of that ? 

Can it have any strength ? 
'Tis small, but drop on drop, for days. 

Will swell the stream at length ; 
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And then we find that it has power, 

When, madly rushing on. 
It carries buildings in its course, 

And will be stayed by none : 

But when 'tis scattered far and wide, 

It quickly loses strength. 
Until we need but simple means. 

To stop its course at length. 

As with water, so with us ; 

One man alone does nought 
For *tis by unity alone 

That freedom can be bought. 

Then join your hands in any cause, 

Which you consider right. 
Though foes assail, you need not fear 

If all together fight. 




■"-NT 
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PAIN. 

^El HERE'S pain of body, pain of mind, 
Which every one must know ; 

Though each one in a diflferent way 
His sufifering may show. 

By sudden pain we always feel 
Compelled to raise our voice : 

'Tis not the pain, 'tis more the thought, 
That wakes in us the noise. 

The suflferer, lying on his bed. 

Oft yields a muffled groan, 
But most by silent restlessness, 

His suflferirigs are known. 

But pain of body is as nought 

Compared to pain of mind, 
For then, though far and wide we look, 

We comfort cannot find ; 

What pain is that the father feels, . 

When first he sees his child 
Is by the giddy senseless throng 

To paths of guilt beguiled % 
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How many sleepless nights are passed, 

In brooding o'er his fate, 
And wondering how to win him back, 

Ere yet it is too late ? — 

And \yhen entreaty, after all, 

Is met with but a laugh j 
And, ere pronounced, is cast aside 

Upon the wind, like chaff. 

What pain is that the convict feels, 

When, lying in his cell. 
His conscience brings to light, afresh, 

The crime by which he fell % 

For broken limbs and fleshy wounds, 

We may obtain relief. 
But who can heal the wounded heart. 

That's weighted down by grief % 

Should you e'er feel this keenest pain, 

Yield not, friend, to despair ; 
But pray that God will give you strength 

Your heavy load to bear. 

Trust in Him, for He will lead you 
Through Earth's most bitter strife, 

And will ever be beside you. 
Even through eternal Hfe. 




THE LARK. 

"1^'eLCOME ! welcome ! little stranger, 
With the Spring thou'rt come again, 

To proclaim the saying true, that 
Sunshine ever follows rain. 



Through the dark and rainy Winter, 
Thy sweet voice has silent been, 

Waiting till the Sun shone brighter, 
And the fields wore gayer green. 

Soon as the sun at early mom 
Peeps from out the Eastern sky, 

Thou, with strains of fairy music, 
Bearest up thyself on high. 

I love to hear, at twilight grey. 

The song of the well-known thrush ; 

As firom his throne he fearless chants,— 
His throne on the hawthorn bush. 
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His song is firm, and bold, and clear, 

But I love thy milder strain. 
Which as 'tis heard from varied heights, 

Still more sweetness seems to gain. 

Loud at first, it mellows gently. 
As thou clim'st the dizzy height. 

Gaining sweetness every moment. 
As thou upward wing'st thy flight ; 

From our vision thou art hidden. 
Though the sky be bright and clear ; 

Till at length, thy song exhausted. 
Nature bids thee rest thee here. 

Welcome ! welcome ! little stranger ; 

With the Spring we welcome thee, 
And thank God that he has spared us. 

This another Spring to see. 





THE SOLDIER AND THE YOUTH. 

^^^HAT seeVst thou here, my bright-eyed 
youth ? 

Would'st thou a soldier be ? 
Indeed I would, the lad rephed ; 

A soldier s Hfe for me. 
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Ah ! foolish lad, the soldier said. 

To be thus led away 
By th' merry sound of fife and drum. 

Which thou hast heard to-day. 

Just think, that in a few weeks more, 

We may to battle go ; 
There to see our comrades slaughtered, 

And their blood, like water, flow. 

Heaven forbid ! that thou should'st ever. 

Thus to battle go, 
There, with human friend and Brother, 

To exchange the deadly blow. 
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Go haste thee home, and tell thy friends 

What I, a soldier, say ; 
That should'st thou join the battle ranks, 

They'll ne'er forget the day. 

Friends ! quoth the lad ; I have but one, 

And that is Mother dear ; 
Oh ! Sir ! I pray you say no more. 

Then fell a bitter tear. 

The soldier spake ; fain would I know 

What 'tis that grieves thee so ; 
Come, and to thy home at once, 

Without delay, I'll go : 

No ! no ! kind sir ; I'll go no more ; 

My home's no charm for me. 
The lad replied ; and ere I'd go, 

I'd rather drown at sea. 

For I have crouched, full long enough. 

Beneath the cruel sway. 
Of one, who should a Father's part. 

And not a tyrant's play. 

From such a home as mine, I'd flee. 
E'en though it were to die 
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The hardest death that's possible, 
Unwatched by friendly eye. 

Permit me now to join the ranks, 

As drummer-boy, I pray ; 
And I will ever grateful be 

For what you've done to-day. 

• 

So with the troop there marched away 

A noble British youth. 
Who stooped not to dishonesty. 

But always spoke the truth. 

'Tis sad to think of noble lads 
WhoVe thus been forced to roam, 

Through th' tyrant sway the Father held, 
In what should be a home. 

He, who with cruel threats or blows, 
Would make his child obey. 

Must bear in mind he'll have to face 
The solemn judgment day : 

When he'll be asked, hast thou, aright. 

Thy power as parent used % 
And woe to him, if it is proved. 

He has that power abused. 



NATURE. 

3En thy bright and smiling features, 
I can trace a work sublime, 
Which had never been accomplished. 
Save by some great power divine. 

When the Spring with sun and shower, 
Wakes to life the earth and air, 
I bethink me of the Father 
Who bestows on all His care. 

Better, far, than the professor, 
Who but goes to church for show, 
Is the man who humbly seeketh 
God's great work in thee to know. . 

In the evening forth he wanders, 
Where from noise and bustle free, 
In the country lanes and by-ways 
He can stand alone with thee. 
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AVhat a glad, yet solemn feeling, 
Echoes through the heart and mind, 
When there's nothing to disturb him 
Save the murmuring of the wind. 

Then, from Earth, his thoughts are lifted. 
To a power that reigns on high. 
Which, though ever seen in Nature, 
Yet is hid from mortal eye. 

Teach me, my Gk)d, to use aright 
The lessons Thou hast given, 
That I may never go astray. 
But find the way to Heaven. 
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BIRTHDAY THOUGHTS. 

j^^GAIN, O Lord ! the year comes round 

And brings my natal day, 
And so reminds me of the debt 
I never can repay. 

Thy love has led me in the past 
Through ev'ry changing scene ; 

In storm and sunshine, Thou alike 
A present help hast been. 

Be with me in the years to come, 

E'en as in those gone by. 
And grant me grace that I aright 

My talents may apply. 

And as the rolling years come round. 
And through the world I roam, 

Teach me to know that each one leads 
The wanderer nearer home. 

And when at length my race is run, 

And I must quit the earth. 
Oh ! bear me to my happy home, 

And give me second birth. 




AMY.* 

^^H sweet little Amy ! where now dost thou roam 1 
Art thou still with thy friends, or returned to thy home? 
The first time we met true friends we became, 
And when we departed we still were the same. 
The little red rose-bud, thou gav'st me to wear, 
I still have laid up with the greatest of care. 
Though years may elapse, ere again we shall meet, 
I often in memory thy presence shall greet : 
May peace be around thee, and blessings descend 
From Heaven's choicest garner, on thee my young 
friend. 

* A little child with whom I became acquainted at Grange. 




LINES 

Written in the Visitor's Book at Mrs. Jopson's, 
Grange-over- Sands. 

S{OR fourteen days we tarried here, 
And met with good and hearty cheer, 
Apartments nice and clean we had, 
With naught that savoured to be sad : 
So if you ever visit Grange 
You can't do better than arrange, 
What time you in the country stay 
To make your home with Mrs. J. ; 
For there," though in the day you roam," 
You'll find at night a cosey home. 




MORNING THOUGHTS. 

JptlWAS an autumnal morning, 

As in the field I strolled ; 
The corn was ripe to harvest, 

And the wheat was turning gold. 

A heavy dew, from yester's eve, 

Still hung on all around ; 
A solemn stillness dwelt on all, 

And scarce was heard a sound. 

Then slowly rising in the East, 
The sun overtopped the trees, 

Whose tenderest branches swayed about, 
Before a gentle breeze. 

Each hedgerow twig and blade of grass 

Shone out in bright array, 
As dewdrop after dewdrop fell. 

And caught the morning ray. 




MORNING THOUGHTS. ; 

Man might paint a whole lifetime, 

But would not paint a scene 
One half so rich, so mild, and ftur, 

As in the mom is seen. 

At early mom and dusky eve. 

Go study nature well. 
And see if that mild stillness does 

To you no lesson tell. 

A sense of awful grandeur then. 

Must sweep across the mind, 
When man thus views the wondrous works 

Of God, his Father kind. 




MAN. 

[^IKE a footprint on the sea-shore, 
Such is man upon the Earth ; 
Distinct, until the tide returning, 
Bears his soul to second birth. 

When the tide of death has passed him, 
We may look, but look in vain. 
To find a single scrap or vestige 
That of him may yet remain. 

The body rots, but leaves behind it 
Marks, which time can ne'er erase ; 
Marks, which long as earth remaineth, 
Stand imprinted on its face. 

Noble deeds, when once begotten. 
Ever hold their Author's fame ; 
And though they sometimes He forgotten. 
Honour still the dead man's name. 
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DEATH. 

AZE not on death, as on a fiend, 
That comes to steal away 
The forms of those we love the best, 
And hide them in the clay. 

Death is no spirit, 'tis a change 
Which soon we all must feel ; 
Which, as we journey on our way. 
Like sleep will o'er us steal. 

They who have long been racked with pain, 
Sigh for the dread relief. 
That they their pain might cast aside. 
And put to flight their grief. 

The godly live in certain hope 
That after death comes life; 
A life eternal, free from care, 
That cheers them through the strife. 

As in Adam all must die. 
And so must quit this earth ; 
So in Jesus all must rise. 
And have a heavenly birth. 
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Then while such hopes as these are given, 
Why need we fear the change 1 
If we but strive to do our best 
The Lprd will all arrange. 

This body, wherein dwells the soul. 
Is but a fragile crust. 
Which, when the breath has passed away, 
Returns again to dust. 

As at the first from dust it came. 
So to the dust it goes, 
A king's, a pauper's, all the same 
The earth o*er both will close. 

Not so the soul, immortal part. 
Which knows nor change, nor death ; 
It upward wings its airy flight 
With man's departing breath. 

Give me, Oh Lord ! a perfect heart. 
That I on death may gaze. 
As on a fi-iend who bears my soul 
To sing to Thee its praise. 



IMPROMPTU. 



LslON'T have so much sighing 
O'er milk that is spilled ; 
Nor yet so much crying 
Because your friend's killed. 
That isn't the way 
To get on in the world, 
To be sobbing and sighing 
When troubles are hurled ; 
Be up, and be doing. 
Each moment that flies 
Brings a man to the world. 
Bears a man to the skies. 
Each moment when gone. 
For ever is past. 
And none of us know 
But the next may be last 
Then instead of repining 
Look on the bright side, 



IMPROMPTU. 

No clouds are so thick 
That they never subside ; 
The night may be long, 
But the daylight will dawn 
With all the more splendour, 
That darkness has flown. 
Were the sun always shining, 
We careless should grow. 
Because of no back-ground 
Its beauties to show. 
The sun to enliven. 
The cloud to suppress, 
By God are ordained 
■ His children to bless. 
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STAND CHAPEL. 

3KN a place overgrown with ivy, 
Where are laid the weary feet ; 
There we go to offer worship, 
There we, on the Sabbath, meet 

No stained windows bar the sunlight : 
Parliament forms not our prayer: 
Not for this are we forbidden 
God's great mercies here to share. 

From its walls no lofty steeple 
Casts its mighty shadows down ; 
We, a band of honest people, 
Care not how the Churchmen frown. 

They may scoff, and laugh, and jeer us, 
Yet this very little band 
Fears not, though the State uphold them. 
We have Christ at our right hand. 

We take Him as oiu: example : 
Follow Him as best we can : 
And he who nearest comes to Jesus, 
Surely is the wisest man. 




IMPROMPTU. 

J^MIhE rain in big drops cometh down 
The night is dark and dreary : 
But I'm inside, and out of it, 
And so am somewhat cheery. 

But while I*m snug and warm inside. 
There 're poorer folks without, 
Who now are tramping through the wet 
Without a shoe or clout. 

And so I cannot .help but feel 
That I am truly blest, 
In having home so snug and warm. 
Where I at night may rest. 




EARLY IMPRESSIONS. 

^^i^HILE the children's minds are tender, 
Let us bend them to our will ; 
Teach them 'tis our heavenly Fatiier 
That supports and keeps us stilL 

He it was, who in his likeness 
Formed them to be kings below; 
He with reason has endowed them, 
Teach them then its worth to know. 



A child neglected hurries downward, 
Heedless of the hopes of heaven ; 
But a child well trained, will ever 
Use aright what God has given. 





SANDON. 

^N the valley of the Trent, 

A ^little village lies, 
Whose verdant landscapes fragrance breathe, 

And glad the wanderer's eyes. 

There, on a gentle eminence. 

The village church is seen ; 
The tombstones scattered here and there, 

With grassy earth between. 

These speak to us of bygone friends. 
Whose forms no more are seen ; 

Reminding us that even here. 
The reaper. Death, has been. 

The tower, half-clad in ivy green. 

Of faithfulness the sign, 
Bids us whenever storms arise 

On faith and love recline. 



SANDON. 

Within the park, both hill and dale 

In bright array are clad ; 
There's not a view that meets the eye 

But makes the heart feel glad. 

The violet and the primrose gay 
Beneath the fir-trees bloom ; 

For even there the sun's bright ray 
Peers mildly through the gloom. 

Fain would I linger here awhile, 
And let my mind be free ; 

But other works demand my aid, 
From which I must Dot flee. 

Farewell, sweet village of the dale, 
Ye landscapes rich and gay ; 

May ne'er a sorrow dim your sky. 
Or drive your charms away. 




TRUTH. 

J^EIHE truth's the truth ; no matter where, 

Or how, or when, we use* it : 
It may seem strange to folks at times, 

But let us ne'er refuse it. 




PrinUdby R. & R. Clark, Edinburgh. 
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